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The Growing Edge 


On the following pages we present a series of 
interviews with men whose work has lain on that live and 


Satyajit Ray 


I shall always carry with me my first impres- 
sions of our guest of honor as he arrived at the 
Flaherty Foundation Seminar this past summer. 
It was the end of a long road from Bengal to 
Brattleboro, Vermont. His commanding height, 
his broad build, the fine head and the probing, 
wondering, kindly eyes were immediately strik- 
ing, and he smilingly refused to allow anyone 
to help him with his heavy bag. Tucked under 
his free arm was the script of his work in prog- 
ress, the untitled sequel to Pather Panchali and 
Aparajito. In it, as I learned later, was a pro- 
fusion of neat sketches that seemed to crowd 
out the sparse Bengali text, for Ray had been an 
artist before he became a director and was also, 
among other things, an illustrator of books. As 
he explained to me: 

“My grandfather was a painter, a poet, and 
also a scientist who, in addition to editing the 
first children’s magazine in Bengal, had intro- 
duced the half-tone block to India. My father 
was equally well known. He it was who wrote, 
among other works, Bengal’s classic Book of 
Nonsense—an Englishman might call him In- 
dia’s Edward Lear. I myself was attracted first 
to physics and economics, graduating with hon- 
ors in those fields from Calcutta University. I 
went to Shantiniketan, a somewhat unusual 
school, one you may never have heard of, 
founded at the turn of the century by Rabin- 
dranath Tagore. The Tagores and my own fam- 
ily had been friends down the years, and so it 


growing edge where the products of the 
film industry sometimes attain the stature 
of art. 
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was natural that I should go there. Anyhow, 
it was there that I first developed my aesthetic 
interests and acquired some skill in drawing. 
There is one man in particular to whom I shall 
always be grateful—a man named Bose, my 
teacher of painting. I think I can truly say that 
he gave me a deep insight into creative ac- 
tivity.” 

“Did you take a degree there?” I asked. 

“No. I didn’t even complete the course. 
There were no films there and somehow, I don’t 
know how it happened, but films appealed to 
me. With Tagore dead (he died in 1941) and 
after reading widely in the history of art and 
studying in particular Chinese calligraphy, I 
went back to Calcutta. Having decided that 
there was no future for me in the fine arts, in 
1943 I joined an advertising firm there, as an 
art director. I stayed with them a long while 
and went through every department. When I 
was in a position to do so I introduced into 
their advertisements a fusion of modern west- 
ern and Bengal tradition, to give it a new look.” 

Of course, it is easy to be wise after the event, 
but as Ray told me the details of his early life I 
felt a sense of inevitability about every stage of 
all this preparatory work. The decisive moment 
came when he was asked to illustrate an edition 
of Pather Panchali. This story had first begun 
to appear as a serial in 1931 and had at once 
become immensely popular. Its authenticity as 
a story of Bengal village life, much of its auto- 


biographical, was unmistakable; subsequently 
it joined the list of best-selling books and con- 
tinues there. 

Slowly Ray’s own instincts and the book 
worked together, through script after script, to 
give the right shape in his mind to a tale that 
called out to him to film it. He knew, however, 
as he has elsewhere said, that it could not be 
cast into the usual mold of cut-and-dried film 
narrative. It had to be true to the world of 
Bengali village life. But the day of filming was 
still distant; the final form was still to be found, 
and there were other seemingly insurmountable 
difficulties. 

“In 1950 I went to England for a while, for 
“my firm, and while I was there, in three months 
' I saw more than 90 films. I was studying every- 
thing, ceaselessly. It was Bicycle Thief that 
finally gave me the idea of how to make my 
own film. No stars, and mainly on location. 

“When I got home I started to look about 
hopefully for finances. For all of 1951 I tried 
to get backing. But I convinced no one. What 
I wanted to do had not been done before. Our 
films are either the conventional ones, modeled 
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on Hollywood, their structure and climaxes de- 
rived from theater, or they are devotional, or, 
again, mythological. The only kind of profes- 
sional encouragement I got came from one 
single man. A friend of mine who had worked 
with Jean Renoir on The River had told him of 
my plans and later, when I met Renoir, he in- 
sisted that I shouldn't give up. I didn’t, and by 
1952 I had scraped together enough to make 
a beginning. I wanted at least to get a start 
and then, with that, to convince a backer. So 
we started, a group of amateurs and one pro- 
fessional—the art director. And only two of our 
cast were professionals. It-would have been 
foolish for any of us to give up our jobs, so we 
filmed on Sundays and holidays and in the end 
we got our footage. But nobody rushed to help. 
In the end, after more than a year and a half 
of delays, the Bengal Government came to our 
rescue. We exposed about 45,000 feet of film 
and the final cut ran to about 11,000 feet. The 
music was composed and recorded by a friend 
of mine, an excellent instrumentalist, in a ses- 
sion of fourteen consecutive hours.” 

He paused thoughtfully, as if living over that 


PATHER PANCHALI: Subir Bandyopadhyaya as Apu, 
the boy who grows to adulthood as 
the trilogy progresses: 


strenuous time. Then he returned once more to 
the economic problems that had beset him. 
“Costs have to be held to a minimum in enter- 
prises of this sort. This influences the form and 
structure of the film itself. It means long takes 
and the minimum of angles. Then again, in 
India raw stock is rationed. So you can’t af- 
ford to waste any. In any case, I don’t rehearse 
much. Especially with nonprofessional actors. 
I find the first spontaneous actions are usually 
their best. I averaged about three takes. Of 
course I was deeply aware that we were all 
learning as we went along. For that reason we 
shot in sequence so that we would be a little 
more sure of what we were doing when we 
reached the moments of dramatic climax.” 

“Did you change the story much?” 

“Less in Pather Panchali than in Aparajito. 
In India Aparajito has been criticized on occa- 
sion because of the number of departures from 
the book. People know it so well and expect to 
see it just as they have read it. Even in Pather 
Panchali, though, I made a number of changes 
in the order and of course I had to cut down 
the number of characters throughout. In the 
book there are three hundred of them! 

“In other words, I made whatever changes 
I felt were demanded by the medium, depart- 
ing, that is, only from the literary form, not 
from the truth. Cinema has its own way of tell- 
ing the truth and it must be left free to func- 
tion in its own right. I am interested first and 


last and only in the cinematic way of motion- 
picture making.” 

“Did you feel that this story had some sort 
of a moral or a message that was essentially 
Indian, or of Bengal, and for that reason at- 
tracted you to it?” 

He shook his head. “I don’t like morals or 
messages. This story says true things about 
India. That was enough for me. It had the 
quality of truth, the quality that always im- 
presses me, wherever I see it and as I have 
seen it in films such as Nanook and Louisiana 
Story, Earth and The Southerner.” 

“What about part three of the trilogy?” 

“T’ve started shooting—for three days. But I’ve 
halted while my principal actor grows a beard!” 

“When do you expect to finish?” He had no 
final date. But he could not afford to dawdle. 
Success had made some differences. Already 
Aparajito had got back its negative cost. Pather 
Panchali, delayed because of the business that 
goes with official associations, was doing well. 
Ray had had many lucrative offers from the 
studios. But he wished to go his own way. 
That meant he must be careful of costs and his 
pace of work must be economical. 

Talk of pace in shooting brought us to story 
pace, and through this gateway we returned to 
the world of Pather Panchali. “By your stand- 
ards, my pace is slow—or leisurely, shall we 
say?” Earlier in our seminar we had agreed 
that pace was something intrinsic to the subject, 
and derived from it and not from some external 
circumstances. He agreed. “It is a matter not 
just of physical movement but of rhythm, the 
rhythm of people moving both individually and 
as a whole, in a pattern.” We spoke of the se- 
quence in Pather Panchali where the fat con- 
fectioner walks through the woods. . . . 

Ray continued, “The scenario itself was con- 
ceived in terms of seasons and followed their 
changes of light. As for the day-to-day light- 
ing, when you are outside the studio the morn- 
ing light is the morning light and the evening, 
the evening, and there is nothing you can do 
about that. For the rest, I don’t like filters, 
especially the deep filter. It does something to 
the Indian skin. In short, I respect natural light- 


ing. Indoors, I don’t like multiple shadows. I 
prefer reflected and not direct light, or light 
from multiple sources.” 

“We have spoken a little about the music, 
what of sound effects? Was there any special 
reason for one use of sound in particular—in 
the scene in Pather Panchali when the mother 
gives way to an outburst of grief.” 

“You are asking why I went from a human to 
an instrumental sound at that particular mo- 
ment?” 

“Precisely.” 

“There were a number of reasons. First of 
all, I felt that the impersonal, instrumental 
sound would give a more universal quality to 
the expression of grief, and to its effect on the 
hearer, a quality that the individual personal 
outburst of the woman could not give. Then 
again, I felt that my actress, excellent as she 
was, could never achieve the kind of effect I was 
after.” 

Now we passed on to transitions. I noted that 
he seemed not to favor the traditional cuts, and 
least of all the standard dissolves. 


Luis Bufiuel 


For more than thirty years Bufuel has been 
making films which have shocked, offended, 
and rarely pleased “Yhomme moyen sensuel.” 
At the age of fifty-eight he is still happily smash- 
ing false idols, happily still making films as he 
sees them. 

When we went to see Bufiuel in Mexico he 
had just finished his latest picture, Nazarin, pro- 
duced by Barbachano (Raices, Torero). This 
film, his first since Death in this Garden, was 
adapted from a Perez Galdés novel published in 
1880. It is the story of a young priest, Nazarin, 
who tries to live in imitation of Christ. He 
meets with prejudice, official pressures, and 


“I hate conventional time lapses. They draw 
attention to. themselves. I like strong modula- 
tions from one thing to another. You see, I am 
always hopefully concerned to get the feeling 
of the movement of life itself. There are no 
neat transitions in life. Things make the transi- 
tion for me. A traveling train, for example. 
Again, there is no moment of evident transition, 
say, from childhood to boyhood, or on to youth.” 

This brought us to meaning and symbols. Did 
he intend, as it seemed to me he did, to reach 
for as many simultaneous meanings as possible? 

“Yes. Don’t misunderstand me, though. I’m 
not talking, for example, about composition for 
composition’s sake or anything like that. I shy 
away from it. It is an aesthetic apart, and not 
truly cinematic. It is self-conscious, and eventu- 
ally static. It’s too pictorial. I think Sucksdorff 
falls into that trap, and so, it seems to me, does 
the Mexican cameraman Figueroa. For surely 
in cinema we must select everything for the 
camera according to the richness of its power 
to reveal.” 
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eventual disillusion. Bufuel has scrapped the 
biblical analogies of the novel. His interest lies 
in the character of the priest played by Fran- 
cisco Rabal. Nazarin, as seen by Buinuel, is 
driven by a “perverse mysticism,” nevertheless 
Nazarin is pure, he has humor and depth. 

We asked if the film contained the anti- 
clerical element so often found in Bufiuel’s 
work. He answered that Nazarin is not a “mes- 
sage film.” Bujiuel added that he feels a repug- 
nance for messages of any kind. Still, he admits 
that the film does follow what he calls his 
“linea de siempre,” that is, not necessarily anti- 
clerical but generally antireligious. When asked 
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for the origin of this tendency Bufiuel answered 
simply: “For eight years I was a student of the 
Jesuits.” 

Bunuel’s films are often noted for their violent 
impact. We asked him if violence in his films 
was not often gratuitous. Bufiuel said that he 
first used violence as a surrealist weapon. “T 
myself do not enjoy slitting eyes open (as in 
the Le Chien Andalou). We did it only to of- 
fend the bourgeois. But by now violence and 
dreams have almost become personal conven- 
tions of mine, and therefore I try to get away 
from them.” 

“Can you tell us about other traits or man- 
nerisms which characterize your work?” 

“Well, for one thing, I love making fun of 
operas. In nearly all my films I insert a scene 
based on an opera. In Los Olvidados do you re- 
member the scene where the boy is being 
brought back dead to his house and the mother 
passes by unaware that the body is that of her 
son? Well, that’s from Rigoletto.” 

Bufuel told us that he had reached a stage 
where he felt himself incapable of making a 
strictly commercial picture. At one time he 
could make a film such as the Gran Calavera, 
a financial success, in order to get the money 
to make Los Olvidados. Now, however, when 
he thinks in terms of audience it consists of some 
fifteen people. “I make films for only a few 
friends,” Bunuel said, “and of course to please 
myself.” 

“Do you think you could have made the same 
kind of uncompromising films anywhere else but 
in Mexico?” 


Luis Bunuel 


“No, even in Europe I could never have made 
such films as El, Los Olvidados, or Nazarin. 
When Los Olvidados was shown in Cannes a 
famous French producer said to Marcel Carné: 
“This is the kind of film I wish you would make 
for me.” To which Carné answered: “If I had 
come to you with the same script you would 
have turned me down flat.” The producer laugh- 
ingly agreed. 

When filming Bufiuel works very quickly. He 
finished Nazarin in twenty-five days. He has 
done five of his films in seventeen days. “On 
the set I improvise,” he told us. “I know what I 
want in a scene but I’m not sure of how to get 
it until I see it before my eyes. I can’t think 
in abstract terms. Technically, I am never look- 
ing for effect. I wish only to tell the story.” 
Bunuel claims that out of three hundred set- 
ups in Nazarin two hundred and ninety-nine 
are doHy shots. “But,” he adds, “you won't 
be aware of a single one.” (Bufiuel in most cases 
uses the dolly to. readjust framing during a 
scene. ) 

We asked him if he cut his own pictures. “Yes, 
usually in three days. You see, the film is usu- 
ally cut in my mind before J start filming. What’s 
more, I don’t shoot any coverage, what you call 
protection. I know when I want a close-up so 
why should I take a longer shot of the same 
thing.” | 

“What about casting? Do you like working 
with stars?” 

“No, I don’t like working with stars. For cast- 
ing I depend mostly on my intuition about the 
physical requirements of the role. In Nazarin 
I needed a dwarf. We screened eight of them, 
all nonactors. The one I chose on the basis 
of his physical appearance turned out to have 
extraordinary acting ability. However, for 
speaking parts I much prefer working with a 
professional actor rather than with a nonactor.” 

“Which of your films do you prefer?” 

“I suppose, L’Age dOr, El, and Nazarin.” 

“You write most of your own scenarios, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes, either alone or in collaboration with a 
writer.” 

“There seems to be a certain similarity in 


subject matter between your Nazarin and Bres- 
son’s Journal dun Curé de Campagne. What 
did you think of Bresson’s film?” 

“T’ve never had a chance to see it. However 
I very much admire Bresson on the basis of 
Un Condamné a Mort S’est Echappé.” 

“Your opinion of Fellini?” 

“A great talent in the service of moral putre- 
faction.” 

“What about Kubrick and Paths of Glory?” 

“Magnificent. I am very anxious to see into 
what direction Kubrick. will evolve in his next 
films.” 

“Now, what about your own plans. Weren't 
you supposed to do Evelyn Waugh’s The Loved 
One in Hollywood?” 

“Yes, we had Alec Guinness for the part. But 
even with Guinness the producer wasn’t able to 
raise enough money. Right now I’m adapting a 
script from a novel by Henri Castelloux, Fever 
Rises to El Pao. It will be shot in February with 
Maria Félix and Gerard Philippe. I’m some- 
what nervous because the subject lacks humor. 
Actually it is close to melodrama. It will be 
tough going, but maybe we will pull it through.” 


Luigi Zampa 


Luigi Zampa’s reputation in the United States 
is based almost entirely on one film, Vivere in 
Pace (To Live in Peace), which appeared 
shortly after World War II in the ferment of 
the Italian film renaissance. Due in part to re- 
markable performance by Aldo Fabrizi and 
John Kitzmiller, the film has since earned a 
solid place for itself among the classics of neo- 
realism. In Italy, Zampa’s reputation is founded 
on a handful of additional films, notably An- 
gelina, one of Anna Magnani’s most impressive 
vehicles, and Anni Difficili. Since I had heard 
very little of Zampa in recent years, I found 
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myself looking forward to our visit with con- 
siderable curiosity. I remembered that among 
devotees of serious cinema a few years ago, 
Zampas name would be regularly included 
with De Sica and Rossellini as one of luminaries 
of Cine Citta. When Vernon Jarratt’s The 
Italian Cinema appeared in 1951, it was a shot 
from Vivere in Pace that adorned the dust 
jacket: the celebrated scene in which the 
American Negro and the German soldier roar 
in alcoholic revelry. But except for a badly 
dubbed version of Moravia’s Woman of Rome, 
which Zampa adapted in 1954, little had been 


Luigi Zampa 


heard of him here. By 1956, having evolved 
a new kind of poetic film, Federico Fellini had 
become the most celebrated name in Italian 
cinema. What had happened to Zampa? 

His apartment in the fashionable Parioli 
district of Rome gave us no clue. I had ar- 
rived with a friend, John Freccero, an Ameri- 
can Italianist who had kindly consented to spare 
some time from his Renaissance researches to 
come along as interpreter. A maid ushered us 
into a comfortable sitting room, elegantly fur- 
nished by Italian standards. On a coffee table 
lay the usual copy of Cinema Nuovo, a bi- 
weekly with the format of Look and the criti- 
cal quality of our best quarterlies. The irony of 
Cinema Nuovo’s presence was to strike me later 
on when I remembered that its editor, Guido 
Aristarco, has been waging an influential rear 
guard action to save neo-realism, the very move- 
ment which catapulted Zampa to world-wide 
fame. 

When Zampa appeared, to order drinks, I 
was prepared for his intensity. Zampa carries 
his forty-odd years very well, his short stature 
giving the impression of greater height. That 
afternoon he seemed troubled, uneasy, a cer- 
tain edgy animation pervading his voice. When 
I put my first question, his answer came ve- 
hemently, as if too long a time had passed 
since someone had asked his opinion. 


What I wasn’t prepared for was Zampa’s 
bitterness. 

—Mr. Zampa, I've heard it said that neo- 
realism was an authentic movement right after 
the war, when it was responding to the brute 
problems of war and reconstruction, but that 
possibly it has exhausted itself. What do you 
think of this? What do Italian directors have to 
look forward to? 

Right now, things are bad, bad, bad for us. 
After the war, we were le% free to do as we 
pleased. That was a wonderful time for us. 
Italian artists had been restricted for over fif- 
teen years, the time of the “white telephone” 
films when all we could make were empty com- 
edies about well-to-do people. But now the 
censorship has come back. We have not one 
censor but two—the civil and the ecclesiastic. 
Between the two, it has become almost impos- 
sible to work freely. I envy directors in the 
United States. 

But in the United States we still have our 
Production Code. Even independent producers 
must still abide by the Code or run- the risk of 
being ruined financially. 

Yes, yes, but remember, in the United States 
it is still possible to make films like On the 
Waterfront and Blackboard Jungle, both in 
some sense critical of American life. Films like 
that could not be made in Italy today. That is 
why you are getting so many harmless comedies 
like Poveri ma Belli. No, I do not exaggerate. 
We are as restricted today as we were under 
Fascism. Let me give you some examples. 

A few years ago, I made Anni Difficili, a film 
which was very well received here and abroad. 
A few years later, I wanted to make a new film 
called Anni Facili. The story was to take place 
later in time, but it was not to be a sequel. All 
the two films really had in common was the re- 
semblance in title. Someone in the civil cen- 
sors office must have remembered that Anni 
Difficili was critical of certain bureaucratic 
abuses in Italy. Now it is the custom here to 
submit our scripts to the censor’s office for 
clearance in order to avoid difficulties later on. 
Normally, approval is a routine matter, but 
when I submitted the script for Anni Facili, I 
began getting what you call a run-around. Each 


time I called the censor’s office, I was told that 
the script was still being considered. This went 
on for months. You see, they were hoping that 
if production were delayed long enough, I 
would become discouraged. But I did not be- 
come discouraged. 

I will give you another example. You know 
that Fellini is supposed to send Cabiria to the 
Cannes Film Festival. Well, I understand there 
is one scene where Cabiria, a prostitute, goes to 
a shrine to pray. Now it seems that someone 
in the office of the Vatican film censor has be- 
come troubled over this scene and has tried to 
prevent the film from being shown. When Fel- 
lini heard of this, he went to see Cardinal Siri 
of Genoa, to ask him if he found anything of- 
fensive in this scene. The Cardinal was not 
offended, and he used his good offices to have 
the film approved by the Vatican. Now I con- 
sider myself a good Catholic, but I am also anti- 
clerical. I do not believe in this kind of inter- 
ference with artists. It does seem that Cabiria 
will be going to Cannes, but only because of 
Fellini's good fortune.* You see, between the 
two censors, it is impossible to feel unrestricted 
today, and the censors are getting bolder. I 
have heard of a case where a local priest who 
objected to a film was able to get the only movie 
house in town shut down. And that is not the 
worst of it. 

You've had other experiences? 

Yes, there was something worse. In 1952, I 
made another film, Processo alla Citta (City on 
Trial). The story takes place in Naples around 
1905. It is based on an actual incident involv- 
ing a judge who helped corrupt the entire city. 
Now you would think this story was far enough 
removed from contemporary events not to of- 
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fend the government. The film won two of 
Italy's most important film prizes, and I was 
looking forward to a successful run abroad. As 
a matter of fact, I.F.E. (Italian Film Export) 
was to distribute it in the United States and I 
even went over to New York to supervise the 
opening. In the meantime, it seems that the 
Italian consul saw the film, thought it showed 
Italy in a bad light, so he refused to permit the 
distribution of the film. You remember when 
your ambassador, Mrs. Luce, prevented your 
Blackboard Jungle from being shown at Venice? 
Well, this is the same case. Only in reverse. 

Where is the film now? 

As far as I know, it is still sitting there. In 
the offices of I.F.E. in New York.+ 

How would you rate City on Trial as an artis- 
tic work? 

It is my best film. (Zampa says this sadly, 
but not resignedly, and one senses his sup- 
pressed indignation. ) 

Have you ever thought of making films in 
America? 

America? I would go there tomorrow if I 
could. 

Then why haven’t you gone? 

I do not know anyone there. 

Are you perhaps underestimating your repu- 
tation in America? Anyone who knows films re- 
members and admires Vivere in Pace. One of 
our most literate directors, Joseph Mankiewicz, 
is here in Rome right now. Wouldn’t it be pos- 
sible to speak to him while he is here? 

I do not know him. 

Do you have any ideas for the kind of film 
you tvould like to make, in case you should get 
a chance to work in the States? 

Yes, I do. You see, when the exhibition of 


* Of course, at Cannes Giulietta Massina went on to win the best actress award for her performance in 
Cabiria. It may be instructive to refer to my interview with Fellini in Film Culture, October 1957. 
Fellini was evasive about the Cardinal Siri incident. Moreover, he tends to disagree in every respect 


with Zampa’s views. 


+ The offices of I.F.E. inform me that a dubbed version of Processo alla Citta has been “widely shown in 
this country from coast to coast” under the title City Stands Trial. However, I have found no reviews 
or literature in the trade papers. In any event, my correspondent at I.F.E. informs me that Zampa’s film 
has not been shown here in its original Italian form. Another distributor, Favorite Films in Los Angeles, 


now handles the dubbed version. 


Processo alla Citta fell through, I had a lot of 
time on my hands. I spent many hours wander- 
ing around New York. It is a wonderful city, 
what I saw of it. One night, in a bar in Green- 
wich Village, I met an American photographer 
who showed me some stills of Italians in New 
York. I became tremendously excited, began 
thinking about the impact of New York on my 
countrymen over there. The generation that 
still remembers Italy is dying out, you know. I 
think there’s a very good film to be made there. 
I think I could make it. 

Coming back to what you were saying about 
the direction of Italian films. Apart from cen- 
sorship, isn't it possible—now that the problems 
of war and the aftermath of war are no longer 
so immediate—that Italian film-makers are ready 
to try new techniques, new themes? Is the suc- 
cess of La Strada, for example, purely a matter 
of censorship? 

Well, you must understand. I have always 
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responded to social themes. All my films have 
been suggested by news events, by immediate 
problems. That’s the way I work best. Now 
Fellini does not have my problem. He makes 
films about his childhood, his dreams. What I 
said before is still true—it has become impos- 
sible to make films of social criticism in Italy. 
In America, this is still possible. 

What have you been doing, now that you 
aren't working in films? 

I am writing a novel. Yes, a novel. About a 
man who grows up during the period of Fas- 
cism, becomes a successful playwright, and 
later turns to film. Yes, you might say it is 
largely autobiographical. And I shall tell you— 
this is difficult for me. I am not a novelist by 
nature. But an artist must express himself. Now 
that films are censored, I write a novel. If they 
ever censor novels, I will take up—painting. 

—A moment later, Zampa returned with a 
bulky set of page proofs. It was going to be a 
long book, over 500 pages. While he was show- 
ing us the proofs, Zampa’s son, a good-looking 
boy about twelve or thirteen, came in and 
solemnly shook our hands. I noticed Zampa 
watching him with pride, affection, and some 
concern. 

“And what will you call your novel?” I asked 
as Freccero and I were about to leave. 

“Il Successo—The Success,’ Zampa answered, 
smiling sardonically.* 


* Il Successo has since been published by Mondadori. As we go to press we learn that a new film by 
Zampa has been released. Titled La Ragazza del Palio, it stars Diana Dors and Vittorio Gassman. 


